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from the military point of view the strongest of the Greek states; her influence was now paramount at Susa; and Greek resistance to her policy was in danger of calling down Persian intervention so long as that policy was not conspicuously antagonistic to Persian interests, It was her own aim to break up any confederations and alliances among the other states which could be represented as contravening the principles of pure autonomy, while the states in isolation were the less able to resist her dictation.
On the north-west of the 2Egean the city of Olynthus had been building up a neutral confederacy, but the process involved the application of compulsion to the cities in those regions which were not disposed to come in. Herein Sparta found her excuse for attacking what threatened to become a new and vigorous Power, in defense of the principals of pure autonomy. Her intervention broke up the Olynthian League, and thereby incidentally prepared the way for the development of the power of Macedon; but the Spartan policy was determined entirely by the fear that the confederacy would threaten her own ascendency. Within the Peloponnese she broke up the union of small townships in Arcadia which had combined to form the city of Mantinea, and elsewhere she gave military support to the oligarchical factions whose establishment in power was a virtual guarantee of her own supremacy. A Lacedaemonian force passing through Boeotia on its way to take part in the war at Olynthus was diverted by its captain to effect a coup df etat in Thebes which established the supremacy of the Spartan faction supported by a Spartan garrison in the citadel. The action of the Spartan leader was officially repudiated, but the garrison remained in the citadel. These high-handed proceedings brought their own penalty, for on every side they aroused a spirit of fierce hostility to Spartan tyranny.
The history of Thebes in the past had not from a Hellenic point of view been particularly creditable. Now she was about to achieve distinction under the leadership of one of the most admirable characters in the history of Hellas, Epaminondas. Yet it was not he who struck the first blow for freedom; such a blow could not, in fact, be struck without adopting methods too unscrupulous for a man so high-minded to take an active share in them. The tyranny of the oligarchs was intolerable; the conspiracy which overthrew them was the work not of Epaminondas but of his intimate friend Pelopidas. The conspirators, robed as females, got themselves introduced into the company of the leaders of the oligarchy when they were feasting, and already too far "flown with insolence and wine" to recognize the deception which was being practised upon them. The oligarchs were slaughtered, the whole city rose, the Lacedaemonian garrison in the citadel capitulated, and when the thing was done Epaminondas was ready enough to join Pelopidas in completing the revolution and concerting